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ORATION. 



Gentlemen op the New England Society : 

It is a filial sentiment, most honorably signified by 70a, in 
the organization of your Society, and the regular observance of 
this anniversary, that the founders and first fathers of states 
are entitled to the highest honors. You agree in this with the 
fine philosophic scale of awards, offered by Lord Bacon, when 
he says, " The true marshalling of the degrees of sovereign 
honors are these : In the first place, are Conditores ; founders 
of states. In the second place, are Legislatores ; lawgivers, 
which are sometimes called second-founders, or Perpetui Prin- 
dpes, because they govern by their ordinances after they are 
gone. In • the third place, are Liberatares ; such as compound 
the long miseries of civil wars, or deliver their countries from 
servitude of strangers or tyrants. In the fourth place, are Pro- 
pagcUores^ or Propugnatores imperii ; such as in honorable wars 
enlarge their territories, or make noble defence against invaders. 
And in the last place, Patres patrice^ which reign justly, and 
make the times good wherein they live." 
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Holding this true scale of honor, which you may the more 
heartily do, because you have fathers who are entitled to rever- 
ence for their worth as well as their historic position, you have 
undertaken to remember, and with due observances to celebrate, 
each year, this twenty-second day of December, as the day Con- 
ditorum Rdpublicce. Be it evermore a day, such as may fitly 
head the calendar of our historic honors ; a day that remembers 
with thoughtful respect and reverence the patience of oppressed 
virtue, the sacrifices of duty, and the solemn fatherhood of reli- 
gion ; — a register also of progress, showing every year by what 
new triumphs and results of good, spreading in wider circles 
round the globe, that Being whose appropriate work it is to 
crown the fidelity of faithful men, is Himself justifying your 
homage, and challenging the homage of mankind. 



I 



Meantime, be this one caution faithfully observed, that all 
prescriptive and stipulated honors have it as their natural in- 
firmity to issue in extravagant and forced commendations, and 
so to mar not seldom the reverence they would fortify. We 
pay the truest honors to men that are worthy, not by saying 
all imaginable good concerning them : least of all can we do fit 
honor, in this manner, to the fathers of New England. It as 
little suits the dignity of truth, as the iron rigor of the men. 
If it be true, as we often hear, that one may be most effectually 
" damned by faint praise ;" it may also be done as fatally, by 
what is even more unjust and, to genuine merit, more insupport- 
able, by over-vehement and undistinguishing eulogy. We make 
allowance for the subtractions of envy ; but when love invents 
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fictitious grounds of applause, we imagine some fatal defect of 
those which are real and true. There is no genuine praise but 
the praise of justice : 

" For fiune impatient of extremes, decajrs 
Not leas by envy, than excess of praise." 

In this view, it will not be an offence to you, I trust, or be 
deemed adverse to the real spirit of the occasion, if I suggest 
the conviction that our New England fathers have sometimes 
suffered in this manner — ^not by any conscious design to over- 
magnify their merit, but by the amiable zeal of inconsiderate 
and partially qualified eulogy. In particular, it has seemed to ! 
me to be a frequent detraction from their merit that results are 
ascribed to their wisdom, or sagacious forethought as projectors, 
which never even came into their thoughts at all; and which, 
taken only as proofs of a Providential purpose working in them, 
and of God's faithful adherence to their history, would have 
yielded a more reverent tribute to Him, and raised them also to 
a far higher pitch of sublimity in excellence. The very great- 5 
ness of these men, as it seems to me, is their unconsciousness. ^ 
It is that so little conceiving the future they had in them, they 
had a future so magnificent — that God was in them in a latent 
power of divinity and world-disposing counsel which they did 
not suspect, in a wisdom wiser than they knew, in principles 
more quickening and transforming than they could even imagine 
themselves, and was thus preparing in them, to lift the whole 
race into a higher plane of existence, and one as much closer to 
Himself. 
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And just here is the difficulty that most consciously oppresses 
me in the engagement of the present occasion. It is to praise 
these great men justly — ^to say what is fit to them and not unfit 
to God. It is to make unconsciousness in good the crown of 
sublimity in good ; to set it forth as their special glory, in this 
view, that they executed by duty and the stern fidelity of their 
lives, what they never propounded in theory, or set up as a 
mark of attainment^so to meet the spirit of the occasion, and 
to raise in you the fit measure of enthusiasm, by the sober 
wine alone of justice and truth. 



Do I then deny what has been so often observed in the great 
characters of history, that they commonly act their part under a 

visible sense or presentiment of the greatness of their mission ? 

Is it a fiction that they are thus exalted in it, made impassible, 

borne along as by some fate or destiny, or, to give it a more 

Christian name, some inspiration or call of Qtodi Nothing is 

more true ; it is in fact the standing distinction, the sublimity 

itself of greatness. 

" Souls destined to o*erleap the vulgar lot. 
And mould the world unto the scheme of God, 
Have a fore-consciousness of their high doom." 

Ignorant of this, we cannot understand what greatness is. 

To us it no longer exists. But we need, in the acceptance of 

a truth so ennobling to human history, to affix those terms and 

restrictions under which it is practically manifested, else we 

maJre even history itself fantastic or incredible. 
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Whoever appears to assert any great truth of science or 
religion, wanted by his age, ought to feel an immovable convic- 
tion that the truth asserted will prevail, else he is no fit 
champion. But as regards the pa rticular effects it will prod uce 

in human floni^ty ; thfta^ ^le Panpot dftfinitfily trafift. He can 

only know that, falling into the great currents of causes, complex 
and multitudinous as they are, some good and beneficent results 

will follow, that are worthy of its divine scope and order. In 
like manner, the hero of an occasion, exalted by the occasion to 
be God's instrument, we may believe is sometimes gifted with 
a confidence that is nearly prophetic, and by force of which he 
is able to inspire others with a courage equal to the greatness 
of the encounter. Thus it was that Luther, in ''virtue of a 
confidence that other men had not, became the hero of the 
Reformation. But when we speak of inventions, institutions, 
policies, migrations, revolutions, which are not single truths or 
occasions, but inaugurations of causes that can reveal their 
issues only in the lapse of centuries, the projectors and leaders 
in these can be sure, at most, only of the grand ideal that 
inspires them ; but by what medial changes and turns of history 
God will bring it to pass, or in what definite forms of social 
good it will finally clothe itself, they can but dimly conceive. 

And this is what I mean, when I speak of the unconscious, 
or undesigning agency of the fathers of New England, consi- 
dered as the authors of those great political and social issues 
which we just now look upon as the highest and crowning 
distinctions of our history. Their ideal was not in these, but 
in issues still farther on and more magnificent, to which these 
are only Providential media or means. Occupied by the s^jlen- 
1* 
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dor of these medial stages of advancement, and unable to 
imagine any thing yet more glorious to be revealed hereafter, 
we conclude that we have reached the final result and historic 
completion of our destiny ; and then we cast about us to ask 
- what our sublime fathers attempted, and settle a final judg- 
ment of their merits. Sometimes we smile at their simplicity, 
finding that the highest hope they conceived in their migration, 
was nothing but the hope of some good issue for religion ! We 
secretly wonder, or, it may be, openly express our regret, that 
they could not have had some conception of the magnificent 
results of liberty and social order that were here to be revealed. 
And in this view, we often set ourselves to it, as a kind of 
filial duty, to make out for them what we so much desire. 

Who of us, meantime, is able, for once, to imagine that 
the shortness may be ours, the prophecy and the greatness 
theirs? We want them to be heroes, but we cannot allow 
them to be heroes of faith. This indeed is a great day for 
heroes, and our literature is at work, as in a trade, upon the 
manufacture. But it will some time be discovered that, in actual 
life, there are two kinds of heroes — ^heroes for the visible, and 
-lifijcop^^or the invisible; they that see their mark hung out as 
a flag to be taken" on some turret or battlement, and they that 
see it nowhere, save in the grand ideal of the inward life ; 
extempore heroes fighting out a victory definitely seen in some- 
thing near at hand, and the life-long, century-long heroes that 
are instigated by no ephemeral crown or more ephemeral passion, 
but have sounded the deep base-work of God's principle, and 
have dared calmly to rest their all upon it, come the issue 
where it may^ or when it may, or in what form Grod will give 
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it The former class are only symbols, I conceive, in the visible 
life of that more heroic and truly divine greatness in the other, 
which is never offered to the eyes in forms of palpable achieve- 
ment. These latter are God's heroes — heroes all of faith ; the 
other belong to us, flaming as dilettanti figures of art in roman- 
ces ; protruding as bipedal gods in the windy swell of pantheistic 
literature; or it may be, striding in real life and action over 
fields of battle and pages of bloody renown. If our New 
England fathers do not figure as conspicuously in this latter 
class of heroes as some might desire, may they not sometimes 
be seen — ^when the main ideal of religion is fulfilled — ^to have 
been the more truly great because of the remotenessand the 
sacred grand<(tir of their aims ? And if the political successes in 
which, as Americans, we so properly indulge our pride, are but 
scintillations thrown off in the onward sweep of their historic 
aims and purposes, little honor can it do them to discover that 
these scintUlations are the primal orbs and central fires of their 
expectation. 

Let us offer them no such injustice. They are not to be 
praised as a tribe of successful visionaries, coming over to this 
new world, in prophetic lunacy, to get up a great republic and 
renovate human society the world over. They propound no 
theories of social order. They undertake not, in their human 
will or wisdom, to be a better Providence to the nations ; make 
no promise of the end they will put to all the human ills, or 
of melting off the ice of the poles to cap them with a " boreal 
crown " of felicity. 

Had they come to build a new future, in this manner, by 
their will, according to some preconceived theory of their head, 
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the first awful year of their settlement would have broken their 
confidence, and leffr them crying, as home-sick children, for some 
way of return to their country. The 

" craven scruple 



Of thinking too precisely of the event, — 

A thought which, quartered, hath but one part wisdom. 

And ever three parts coward" — 

would have shaken their fortitude with an ague as fatal as that 
which, in the first dreadful winter, assailed the life of their 
bodies — ^giving us, in their history, one other and quite unne- 
cessary proof, that man is the weakest and most irresolute of 
beings when he hangs his purpose on his expectations. But 
coming in simple duty, duty was their power — a divine fate 
in them, whose thrusting on to greatness and triumphant 
good, took away all questions from the feeble arbitrament 
of their will, and made them even impassible to their bur- 
d$jas*I_>And they went on building their unknown future, the 
more resolutely because it was unknown. For, though unknown, 
l^it was present in its power — present, not as in their projects and 
wise theories, but as^a latent heat, concealed in their principles, 
and workB, and prayers, and secret love, to be given out and 
become palpable in the world's cooling, ages after. 



I 



Nor is this suggestion of a latent wisdom or law present in 
their migration, any conceit of the fancy; for as in the growth 
of a man or a tree, so also in the primal germ of nations and 
social bodies, there is a secret Form or Law present in them, 
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of which their after-growth is scarcely more than a fit actualiza- 
tion or development. This secret germ, or presiding form of \ 
the nascent order, has the force also of a creative, constitutive '; 
instinct in the body, building up that form by a wisdom hid in / 
itself; though conceived, in thought, by no one member. By 
this instinctive action languages are |^ck out as permanent 
forms of thought, in the obscurest and most savage tribes, 
squared by the nicest principles of symmetry and grammatic 
order, having hid in their single words whole chapters of wisdom 
that, some thousands of years after, will be opened by a right ' 
explication, to the astonished gaze of the philosophic student. 
By the same instinctive germinal force, unconsciously present in 
a people, the future institutions and forms of liberty will be con- 
structed ; just as the comb of the hive is built by the instinctive 
geometry of the hive, though not by the geometric science of any 
one or more single bees in it. And somewhat in this manner it 
was that our institutions were present in the fathers and founders 
of our history. They had in their religious faith a high con- j 
structive instinct, raising them above their age and above them- j 
selves ; creating in them fountains of wisdom deeper than they ■ 
consciously knew, and preparing in them powers of benefaction - 
that were to be discovered only by degrees and slowly to the 
coming ages. If you will show them forth as social projectors 
or architects of a new democracy, they stubbornly refuse to say 
or do any thing in that fashion. They are found protesting 
rather against your panegyric itself Or if they have come to 
your acquaintance overlarded in this manner, so that you really 
regard them as the successful and deliberate revolutionizers of 
the modern age, you will need to wash off these coax%^ Y.^gss!««s^a. 
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and daubs of eulogy, as with nitre and much soap, and set them 
before you shining in the consecrating oil of faith, before you 
can truly conceive them as the fathers of American history. 
Their greatness is the unconscious greatness of their simple 
fidelity to God — ^the divine instinct of good and of wisdom by 
which God, as a rewa^ upon duty, made them authors and 
founders of a social state under forms appointed by Himself 



It has been already assumed in this general outline of my 
subject, that the practical aim or ideal of our fathers, in their 
migration to the new world, was religion. This was the star of 
the East that guided them hither. They came as to the second 
cradle-place of a renovated Messiahship. They declare it for- 
mally themselves, when they give, as the principal reason of their 
undertaking, '^ the great hope and inward seal they had of laying 
some good foundation for the propagating and advancing the 
kingdom of Christ, in these remote parts of the world." — Yotmg^s 
Chronicles, p. 47. 

It appears, however, that they had a retrospective reference, 
in their thoughts, as well as the prospective expectation here 
stated. Thus, it is affirmed by Mr. Hildersham, who had full 
opportunity to know their precise designs, that the colonists, as a 
body, before coming over, " agreed in nothing further, than in 
this general principle — that the reformation of the Church was 
to be endeavored according to the word of God." — Cotton Mather^ 
p. 18. But precisely what, or how much they intended by this, 
will be seen nowhere else, with so great clearness, as in the ever 
memorable parting address which Bobinson made to the Pilgrims, 
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at their embarkation. Here we behold the real flame of their 
great idea. He said : 

^^ I charge you before God and his blessed angels, that you 
follow me no farther than I have followed Christ. And if God 
shall reveal any thing to you, by any other instrument of his, be 
as ready to receive it as you ever were to receive any thing by 
my ministry ; for I am confident that God hath more truth yet 
to break forth out of His holy word. I cannot sufficiently be- 
wail the condition of the Beformed churches, who have come to 
a period in religion, and will go no further than the instruments 
of their reformation. The Lutherans cannot be driven to go 
beyond Luther ; for whatever part of Gt)d*s will he hath further 
imparted by Calvin, they will rather die than embrace it. And 
so also the Calvinists stick where Calvin left them — a misery 
much to be lamented. For though they both were shining lights 
in their times, yet God hath not revealed his whole will to them. 
Bemember now your church covenant, whereby you engage with 
God and one another, to receive whatever light shall be made 
known to you from His written word. For it is not possible that 
the Christian world is so lately come out of such thick anti- 
Christian darkness, and that full perfection of knowledge should 
break forth at once." — Youngs Chronicles^ p. 396-7. 

A most remarkable passage of history, in which this truly great 
man is seen asserting a position, at least two whole centuries in 
advance of his age. His residence abroad, among so many forms 
of opinion and of order, has quickened in his mind the germ of a 
true comprehensive movement. He also perceives the impossi- 
bility that the full maturity of truth and order sihould have burst 
forth in a day, as distinctly ad a philosophic historian of th<^ 
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nineteenth century. The Reformation, he is sure, is no complete 
thing — probably it is more incomplete than any one has yet been 
able to imagine. And then he has the faith to accept his own 
conclusion. Sending out the little half-flock of his church, across 
the wide ocean, he bids them go to watch for light ; and there, 
in the free wilderness of nature, unrestrained by his own teach- 
ings, to complete, if possible, the unknown measure of Holy 
Beformation. 

This was the errand he gave them, and in this we have the fixed 
ideal of their undertaking. And they meant by ^' reformation," 
all that God should teach them and their children of the coming 
ages, by the light that should break forth from His holy word — 
all that was needed to prepare the purity and universal spread 
of Christian truth, and open to mankind the reign of Christ in 
its full felicity and glory. They fixed no limits. It might in- 
clude more than they at present thought, or could even dare to 
think. Still they had courage to say — '^ Let the reformation 
come in God's measures, and as He himself will shape it'* 
And for this, they entered, with a stout heart,- upon the perils 
and privations of their most perilous undertaking. Doubtless 
they had the natural feelings of men, but they were going to bear 
the ark of the Almighty, and could not painfully fear. Eobinson 
had said — and he knew what was in them — ^^ It is not with us as 
with other men, whom small things discourage, and small dis- 
contents cause to wish themselves home again." — Young's Chro- 
nicles^ p. 61. Confidence most sublime ! justified by a history of 
patience equally sublime. We shall see before I close, whether 
the errand of religious reformation, thus accepted, was an 
illusion^ or whether it contained, in fact, the spring of all our 
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political successes, and of other and still greater that are yet to 
come. 



Let ns pause a moment here and change the scene. We will 
leave the '' pinched fanatics " of Leyden, as they are sometimes 
called, weeping 'their farewell on Robinson's neck, and turn 
ourselves to England. Ascending out of the dull and common- 
place level of religion, we will breathe, a moment, in the higher 
plane of wisdom and renowned statesmanship. The philoso- 
pher and sage of St. Albans, hereafter to be celebrated as 
the father of modem science, sits at his table, in the deep 
silence of study, preparing a solemn gift of wisdom for his 
countrymen. His brow hangs heavy over his desk, and the glow 
of his majestic face, and the clear lustre of his meditative eye, 
reveal the mighty soul discoursing with the inward oracle. The 
noble property-holders and chartered land-companies of the realm 
are discoursing, every where, of the settlement of colonies in 
the new world, and discussing the causes of failure in the set- 
tlements heretofore attempted — he ]|^as taken up the theme, 
and is writing his essay " Of Plantations." And the advice he 
offers to their guidance is summarily this — Make a beginning, 
not with "the scum of the people," but with a fair collection 
of single men, who are good in all the several trades of indus- 
try. Make as much as possible of the spontaneous products 
of the country, such as nuts and esculent roots ; but expect to 
support the plantation, in great part, by supplies from the mo- 
ther country, for the first twenty years, and let the supplies 
be dealt out carefully " as in a beaieg^i \»Q^\i?'' '-'- k& \a >gss- 
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ernment, let it be in the hands of one, assisted with some 

counsel, and let them have commission to exercise martial laws 
with some limitations." ^^When the plantation grows to 

strength, then it is time to plant with women as with men." 

Need I stay to imagine, before an American audience, what 
kind of history must follow a plantation ordered in this man- 
ner — a plantation without the family state, without the gentle 
strengthening influence of woman, governed by a single head, 
under martial law ! 

Behold the little May Flower rounding, now, the southern 
cape of England — filled with husbands and wives and chil- 
dren, families of righteous men, under '^ covenant with God and 
each other " " to lay some good foundation for religion : " — en- 
gaged both to make and to keep their own laws, expecting to 
supply their own wants and bear their own burdens, assisted 
by none but the God in whom they trust. Here are the hands 
of industry ! the germs of liberty ! the dear pledges of order ! 
and the sacred beginnings of a home ! 

That was the wisdom of St Albans — ^this of Leyden. Bacon 
is there — Robinson is here. There was the deep sagacity of 
human statesmanship — here is the divine oracle of duty and 
religion. religion ! religion ! true daughter of God ! wiser 
in action than genius itself in theory ! How visible, in such a 
contrast, is the truth, that whatever is wisest in thought and 
most heroic in impulse, flows down upon men from the sum- 
mits of religion — and is, in fact, a divine birth in souls ! We 
can only say of her as the poet of woman herself — rejected 
here by the masculine wisdom of theory, and welcomed by reli- 
gion as a needed support in her sturdiest trials of duty — 
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" All higher knowledge, in her presence, falls 
Degraded. Wisdom, in disconrse with her. 
Loses, discountenanced, and like folly shows." 



We are not, then, to conceive, and must not attempt to 
bIiow, that our fathers undertook the migration with any poli- 
tical objects in view ; least of all as distinctly proposing to lay 
the foundations of a great republic. Their end was religion, 
simply and only religion. Out upon the lone ocean, feeling 
their way cautiously, as it were, through the unknown waves, 
exploring, in their busy fancies and their prayers, the equally 
unknown future before them, they as little conceived that they 
had in their ship the germ of a vast republic that, in two 
centuries, would command the respect and attract the longing 
desires of the nations, as they saw with their eyes the lonely 
wastes about them whitening with the sails and foaming 
under the swifb ships of that republic, already become the first 
commercial power of the world. The most sanguine expecta- 
tion of theirs I have any where discovered, which, however, 
was not political, but religious, was ventured by Gov. Bradford, 
viz. — " That as one" small candle may light a thousand, so the 
light kindled here may, in some sort, shine even to the whole 
nation ! " This one small candle lighting the thousands of all 
England, is not quite as bold a figure of enthusiasm now as 
it was when it was uttered, and will probably bo somewhat less 
extravagant, a hundred years hence, than now. No ! they cross 
the sea in God's name only, sent by Him, as they believed, to 
be the voice of one crying in the 'wMetii^^B— ^xe^-Kt^ ^^ *^^ 
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way of the Lord, make liis paths straight. But whither those 
straightened paths will lead, and in what shape the new king- 
dom of the Lord will come, they as little conceive as John the 
Baptist himself. 



Let us not be surprised, then, neither let it be any dero- 
gation from their merit, if we find them actually opposed, in 
thought or speculative view, to the very opinions and institu- 
tions, now regarded as being most distinctively American. In 
this I partly rejoice ; for some of the distinctions we boast, it 
is their most real praise, not to have sought or accepted. Thu£^ . 
we boast that we have made solemn proof to the world of the 
great principle, that civil government has its foundation in a 
social compact — that it originates only in the consent of the 
governed — ^that self-government is the inalienable right of every 
people — that true liberty is the exercise and secure possession 
of this prerogative — that majorities of wills have an inherent 
right to determine the laws — and that government by divine 
right is only a solemn imposture. I will not deny that, in 
some very partial and qualified sense, these supposed doctrines 
of ours may be true. But taken in the more absolute sense, 
in which they are boasted by many, they compose a heap of as 
empty and worthless chaff as ever fed the conceit of any people 
in the world. 

What are formal compacts, what is self-government, what 
are majorities of wills, faken as foundations of civil order ? 
What stronger bond in these, to hold a community, than in 
those recent compacts made to share the gold of our western 
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Ophir — all dissolved, as b j a breath of air, the moment the 
adyentorers touch the shore? Or, if we speak of right, what 
right is there of any kind, which is not divine right? Or, 
dropping all such refinements, what truth can there be in ab- 
stract principles of order, discovered by us, which make every 
other government that has existed in the world, for six thou- 
sand years, an imposture, or a baseless usurpation? 

But if it be conceived that there are three distinct or- 
ders of government, adapted to three distinct stages of social 
advancement — ^the government of force, the government of 
prescription, and the government of choice — ^and then that 
the particular terms of order just named are most appropriate 
%nd happiest for us, taken as modes or machinery of government, 
and not as theoretic principles and moral foundations ; if we say 
these will best accommodate our liberties, and secure tis in the 
high position to which God has raised us, it is well. But then 
we need to add that law is law, binding upon souls, not as human 
will, or the will of just one more than half the full grown men 
over a certain age, but a power of God entering into souls and 
reigning in them as a divine instinct of civil order, creating thus 
a state — perpetual, beneficent, the safeguard of the homes and of 
industry, the condition of a public feeling and a consciously 
organic life. This it is that makes all government sacred and 
powerful, that it somehow stands in the will of God ; nay, it is 
the special dignity and glory and freedom of our government, 
that it rests, so little, on the mere will or force of man. so entirely 
on those principles of justice and common beneficence which we 
know are sacred to God. And it is the glory also of our found- 
ers and first fathers that they prepared us to auch «. «fe^^^. 
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Had they managed to weave nothing into our character more 
adequate than we sometimes discover in our political dogmas, we 
should even have wanted the institutions about which we specu- 
late so feebly, and should have been as hopeless of any settled 
terms of order, as we now are confident of our baseless and un- 
digested principles. 

I cannot withstand the temptation to recite, just here, 
another passage from Robinson. I do it, partly because it so 
exactly meets the genius of our institutions, and reveals so 
beautifully the moral springs of our history, and partly because 
it prepares a way so aptly for other suggestions yet to be offered. 
He gives the Pilgrims on their departure, a written letter of 
advice to be carried with them, in which are contained the fol- 
lowing remarkable words — ^words which I could even wish were 
graven in tablets of stone, as the words of a father before 
Washington, and set up over the doors of our Congress, our State 
Legislatures, our town halls and political assembly rooms, there 
to stand, meeting the eyes of our people as long as the nation 
exists — certain always of this, that when the spirit of the words 
is wholly gone, the nation will exist no longer. 

" Lastly, whereas you are to become a body politic, using 
civil government amongst yourselves, and are not furnished with 
any persons of special eminency above the rest [no knights or 
noble orders] to be chosen into office of government, let your 
wisdom and godliness appear, not only by choosing such persons 
as do entirely love and will diligently promote the common good, 
but also in yielding unto them all due honor and obedience in 
their lawful administrations ; not beholding the ordinariness of 
their persons, but God's ordinance for your good ; nor being like 
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khe foolish multitade, who more honor the gaj coat [understand 
die stars and ribbons of nobility] than either the yirtuoos mind 
>f the man, or the glorious ordinance of the Lord. But you 
know better things, and that the image of the Lord's power and 
inihority, which the magistrate beareth, is honorabie in how 
i&ean persons soeyer. And this duty you may the more willingly 
ind conscionably perform, because you are, at least for the 
sresent, to haye only them for your ordinary goyernors, which 
^onrselycs shall make choice of for that work." — Youngs Chro- 
ucks, p. 95. 



But, while our founders stand right, when yiewed in relation 
10 what is most really fundamental in our institutions, we must 
lot expect them to concur in all that we now regard as most 
)roperly and distinctly American. 

They had no sehemes of democracy to execute. They were 
lot, in fact, or in their own yiew, republicans in their ideas of 
^yernment. When Robinson's doctrine of church order was 
bssailed as. being a scheme of Christian democracy, ^e repelled 
he imputation as a slander, insisting, instead, that it was a plan 
>f order " plainly aristocratical." — Punchardj p. 348. They were 
ill, to a man, royalists and true Englishmen — ^pleased with the 
lope of ^ endeayoring the adyancement of his Majesty's dominion." 
—Cotton Mather y p. 6. Some of them delighted in being able 
write " Mr" before their names, and the others would haye 
tast out any man as a leyeller and disorderly person, who dared 
o oontroyert the yalidity of that high distinction. Does any 
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one the less certainly know that their whole scheme of principb 
and order was virtually and essentially republican, even from 
the first 1 

They as little thought of raising a separation of church and 
state as of planting a new democracy. They accepted in fioU 
and by formal reference the English doctrine on this subject^ 
and Robinson even professed his willingness to accept the " oath 
of supremacy," which acknowledges the king as the rightful head 
of the church. When a new settlement or town was planted,, 
they said, not that the settlers were become a body politic, but 
that they were " inchurched." And when Davenport preached 
on the terms of suffrage, the problem stated was, '' how to order 
a frame of civil government in a plantation whose design is reli- 
gion." — Bacon, p. 289. 

And yet we can look back now and see as distinctly as pos- 
sible, that their very doctrine of church-membership must ne- 
nessitate a final separation of church and state. For, if none 
but the true members of Christ can be included in the church, 
and none but such as are included can have the right of suffrage, 
then it must shortly appear that many good neighbors and vir- 
tuous sons and brothers are reduced to the condition of aliens in 
the commonwealth. Accordingly, we find that the settlers of 
the Hartford Colony, who had begun to see the pernicious conse- 
quences of the restricted suffrage in Massachusetts, in the beau- 
tiful constitution they adopted — the first written constitution of 
a purely representative republican government known to human 
history — opened the right of suffrage to all whom the several 
towns might elect as freemen. And thus, in less than twenty 
years after the settlement of Plymouth, the separation of church 
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and state is visibly begun — a step is taken which can possibly 
issne in this alone, thongh the result is not completely and 
formally reached, till a hundred and fifty years have passed 
away. 

I wish it were possible to claim for our fathers the honor of a 
free toleration of religious opinions. This it would seem that 
they might have learned from their own wrongs and sufferings. 
Bat they were not the men to think of finding their doctrines in 
any woes of their flesh. They had, in fact, a conscience against 
toleration, lest the state, '^ whose end is religion," should seem to ': 
connive at false doctrines and schismatic practices. Therefore, { 
when Cromwell was proposing toleration in England, the Synod - 
of Massachusetts even protested against the measure as licen- / 
tious. And one of their ministers, the eccentric pastor of Ips- 
wich, was stirred up to publish in England, a most violent 
diatribe against it. He delighted in the old maxim that '^ true 
religion is ignis probcUionis," — a test of fire. Indeed this nar- 
row-spirited man had lived in the midst of toleration, upon 
the continent, and had not discovered its Christian beauty. << I 
lived," he says, ''in a city where a Papist preached in one church, 
a Lutheran in another, a Calvinist in a third ; a Lutheran one 
part of the day, and a Calvinist the other, in the same pulpit. 
The religion of that place was but motley and meagre, and their 
affections leopard-like." — Cobbler of Agawam^ p. 5. Alas ! for 
the brave pastor of Ipswich, how clear is it now, that the tolera- 
tion he so much dreaded really belonged to all but the rather 
testy prejudices that he took for a part of his religion. The old 
ignis probationiSj too, whose smoke had so lately been wafted 
over England from Smithfield and Tyburn — which however he 
2 
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did not mean, I trust, to commend in its most literal and ortho- 
doz sense — ^is gone out for ever the world over. And as to the 
" leopard-like " religion, just that which compelled a separation 
of Church and State, has douhtless compelled a su£ferance also 
of this, even in his own parochial Ipswich itself. Or if free 
opinion be a leopard, spotting over the Church, or dissolving 
it into so many motley groups of division, it will ere long be 
seen that this unruly leopard is fulfilling the prophecy, forget- 
ting his instincts of prey and schism, and lying down with the 
kids of love, in a catholic and perennial unity. ■ 

It need scarcely be added, that our fathers had as little 
thought of a separation from the mother country and as little 
desire of founding an independent commonwealth, as of the other 
distinctions just named. England was their home, they loved 
the monarchy. They would even have doubted their piety itself 
had they found a single unloyal thought in their bosoms. And yet 
they were compelled to be jealous, even from the first, of any too 
close implication with the political affairs of the mother country, 
lest it should finally involve the security of their liberties. They 
formally declined, in this view, to connect themselves with Crom- 
well's Parliament by any application to it, and also to appear by 
deputies in the Westminster Assembly of Divines. — Bancroft^ 
vol. i. pp. 450-1. It may be taken also as a singular and most 
omnious fact, that the Hartford Colony in arranging the new 
constitution just alluded to, made no mention either of king or 
parliament. This constitution required an oath of allegiance 
directly to itself, and even asserted a supreme power — "In 
which General Court shall consist the supreme power of the 
Commonwealth." — TrumbuU^ i. p. 532. And this supreme power 
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they, in &ot, exercised for erer after ; subject to no n^ative, 
under goyemors of their own choice, creating their own tribunals 
and holding them without appeal, and even openly resisting the 
royal levies as an infringement of their rights. Here was, in ■ 
&ct, a little, independent, unconscious republic, unfolding itself \ 
by the banks of the Connecticut, on its own basis, under its own 
laws ;* so that when the war of independence came, instead of { 
being dissolved by the state of revolution and required to re- 
organise itself it stood ready in full form for action, and was 
able, in the first twenty-four hours after the outbreak, to set 
twenty thousand men upon the march, fully appointed with offi- 
cers and arms. The people had never set up for independence. 
They were loyal — in their way. But they had been sheltered 
under the very singular privileges of their charter, as well as by 
their more retired position ; and had actually grown apart, un- 
consciously and by force of their own moral affinities, into a free 
republic The condition of Rhode Island was similar : and the 
same general process was going on also in the other colonies, 
only under many restraints from royal governors and the quali- 
fied privil^es of their charters. 



Now there is a class of writers and critics in our country, 
who imagine it is quite clear that our fathers cannot have been 
the proper founders of our American liberties, because it is in 
proof that they were so intolerant and so clearly unrepublican 
often in their avowed sentiments. They suppose the world to 
be a kind of professor's chair, and expect events to transpire 
logically in it. They see not that casual opinions^ qt ^Ot^K^^^T^- 
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tional and traditional prejudices are one thing, and tibnt prinoi- 
ples and morally dynamic forces are often quite another; that 
the former are the connectives only of history, the Ifttter its 
springs of life ; and that if the former serve well enonf^ as pro- 
vidential goards and moderating weights, oveilying the desp 
geologic fires and snhterranean heavings of the new moral in- 
stincts below, these hitter wiU assuredly burst up, at last^ in 
strong mountains of rock, to crest the world. Unable to con- 
ceive such a truth, they cast about them, aooordingly, to find the 
paternity of our American institutions in purely acddental 
causes. We are clear of aristocratic orders, they say, beeanse 
there was no blood of which to make an aristocracy ; independent 
of king and parliament, because we grew into independenee 
under the natural efiects of distance and the exercise of a legis- 
hitive power ; republican, because our constitutions were cast in 
the moulds of British hiw ; a wonder of growth in riches, enter- 
prise, and population, because of the hard necessities laid upon 
us, and our simple modes of life. 

And the concurrent action of these causes must not be de- 
nied, we only must not take them as the true account of our 
successes. As good accidents were enjoyed elsewhere as here. 
There is the little decayed town of St. Augustine, settled by a 
Spanish colony even earlier, by some years, than Boston, which 
nevertheless we were just now called to rescue, by a military 
force, from the incursions of the savages ! There are Mexico 
and the South American states, colonized by Spain, even a hun- 
dred years prior to the settlement of Plymouth, — ^when Spain 
too was at the height of her glory, and even far in advance of 
England, as regards the state of wealth and civil order, — fellow- 
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republiofl indeed in name, bat ignorant still of what liberty is, 
thirty years after they have gotten the right to it ; poor, nnpro- 
gressive, demoralized by superstition, and the oldest and strong- 
est of them all actnally contending, at this moment, with the 
aborigines, to save large towns and old and populous settlements 
from extermination I A glance in this direction is enough to 
show how much must be referred to the personal qualities and 
principles of the founders of a nation, how little to the mere 
accidents of circumstance and condition. 



Beddes, there is yet another view of this question, that 
has a £ur higher significance. We do not understand, as it 
seems to me, the real greatness of our institutions, when we look 
simply at the forms under which we hold our liberties. It 
consists not in these, but in the magnificent Possibilities that 
underlie these forms, as their fundamental supports and con- 
ditions. In these we have the true paternity and spring of 
our institutions, and these, beyond a question, are the gift of 
obr founders. 

We see this, first of all, in the fixed relation between free, 
dom and intelligence, and the remarkable care they had of 
popular education. It was not their plan to raise up a body 
of republicans. But they believed in mind as in G-od. Their 
religion was the choice of mind. The gospel they preached 
must have minds to hear it : and hence the solemn care they 
had, even from the first day of their settlement, of the edu- 
cation of every child. And, as G-od would have it, the children 
whom they trained up for pillars in the church, turned out 
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also to be more than tools of power. They grew np into ma- 
gistrates, leaders of the people^ debaters of right and of law, 
statesmen, generals, and signers of declarations for liberty. 
Such a mass of capacity had never been seen before, in so 
small a body of men. And this is the first condition of liberty 
— ^the Condensation of Power. For liberty is not the license 
of an hour ; it is not the bntchery of a royal house, or the 
passion that rages behind a barricade, or the caps that are 
swung or the vivas shouted at the installing of a liberator. 
But it is the compact, impenetrable matter of much manhood, 
the compressed energy of good sense and public reason, having 
power to see before and after, and measure action by counsel-^ 
this it is that walls about the strength and liberty of a people. 
To be free is not to fly abroad, as the owls of the night, when 
they take the freedom of the air, but it is to settle and build 
and be strong — a commonwealth as much better compacted in the 
terms of reason, as it casts o£f more of the restraints of force. 



Mutual confidence also is another and fundamental condi- 
tion of free institutions. When a revolution breaks out in 
Mexico or in Paris, and the old magistracies are swept away, 
then immediately you shall see that a most painful question 
arises. Power must be deposited somewhere, with whom can it 
safely be trusted ? Is it already in the hands of a committee ? 
then can this committee be trusted ? Is a military commander 
set up to maintain order for a time with greater efficiency? 
what shall restrain the commander? Whoever is in power, 
the signs are jealously watched and morbidly construed. Well 
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is it if some fkction does not spring up to usurp the 
sovereign power, by a new act of revolution, justified by the 
pretext of saving the public liberties. Here you have the 
whole history of Mgxioo for the last thirty years, and, with 
fewer and less frequent alternations, the history of France, for 
a longer period. There is a fatal want of mutual confidence 
whioli nothing can supply, for the simple reason that there is 
nothing in which to confide. Power is known only as power, 
not as the endowment of obligation. 

We are distracted by no such infirmity. We have never a 
thought of danger in the immense powers we confide to our 
rulers, simply because we can trust one another. We know so 
well the good sense and the firm conscience of our people as 
to be sure that, if any magistrate lifts the flag of an usurper 
and throws o£f the terms of his trust, all power will instantly 
drop out of his hands, and nothing will be necessary but to 
send a constable after him, even though he be the head of the 
army itself ! 

Now this matter of mutual confidence, fundamental as you 
see it to be to all strength in our institutions, or peace under 
them, has a very humble, unpretending look. Scarcely ever has 
it crept into the notice of history. It has never been cele- 
brated, I am sure, in any epic poem. No ! but it is the silent 
exploit of a great history. Let Mexico ask for it, and o£fer 
the mortgage of her mines to buy it ; let France question her 
savans^ or lay it on the mitred priesthood at her altars to 
provide the new republic with this most indispensable gift, and 
alas! they cannot all together guess where it is, or whence it 
shall come. It is the silent growth of centuries, and there is 
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no seed but the seed of Puritan discipline, out of whioh it 
was ever known to grow. 



It is another and most necessary condition of free institu- 
tions, that the people should be trained to a special exercise of 
personal self-government. For it is the distinction of a republio 
that it governs less and less violently, substituting a moral in place 
of a public control It is an approach towards no government^ 
grounded, as a possibility, in the fact of a more complete govern- 
ment established in the personal habits of the subjects them- 
selves. No republic could stand for a year, if it were compelled 
to govern as much, and with as much force as the English people 
are governed. Force must be nearly dispensed witL For, 

" What are numbers knit 
By force or custom 1 Man who man would he, 
Must rule the empire of himself; in it 
Must be supreme, establishing his throne 
Of vanquished will, quelling the anarchy 
Of hopes and fears, being himself alone." 

Under this high possibility or condition, punishments are 
mitigated, the laws are fewer and more simple, the police are at 
their own private employments and come only when they are 
sent for, domestic fortresses and standing armies nowhere appear 
to annoy the sense of liberty. A foreigner passing through the 
republic and hearing the sound of government in no beat of the 
drum, seeing the government in no parade of horse or foot or 
badges of police, concludes that the people arc put upon their 
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good behayior to-day ; bat when he is told that they were so 
yesterday, and will be to-morrow, he imagines that a doom of 
anarohy is certainly close at hand. The fears of Washington 
and the most sober patriots of his time, that our govern- 
ment had not strength enough to stand, were justified by all 
human example, and were not to be blamed. And yet the 
oonrse of oar legislation has, to this hoar, been a coarse of dis- 
oontinaance. We seem to be making an experiment, with how 
many laws it is possible to dispense. We are anxioas many 
times for the resalt, and yet we do not saffer. We have gone a 
length in this direction which to any Earopean will appear in- 
credible. When I ponder, not without fears I confess, this sab- 
lime distinction -of oar country, holding in contrast what has 
been heretofore, and forecasting what Gtod may be intending to 
bring forth here in the future ages, I am swallowed up in admi- 
ration of that power by which our faithful fathers were able to 
set our history on a footing so peculiar. They gave up their all 
to religion, knew no wisdom but simply to live for religion, and 
were it not for the intermixture of so many foreign elements 
which at present disturb our condition, we might almost imagine 
that in some good future, when the moral regimen of self-govern- 
ment is complete in our people, the external government of force 
and constraint may be safely dispensed with, the civil state sub- 
side in the fulness of the spiritual, and G-od alone be left pre- 
siding over the grand republic of wills by the sufficiency of his 
own divine Spirit and principles. 

Closely allied with this great possibility of self-government, 
as a ground of republican order, is another, if indeed it be 
2* 
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another, whioh must needs be prepared also. I speak of the dis- 
placement of loyalty, and the substitution of law. Loyalty is a 
sentiment, law a conviction or principle. One is the tribute 
yielded to a person, the other is the enthronement of an abstrac- 
tion simply, or a formal statute. In the sentiment of loyalty, 
taken as a tribute of homage to high-bom persons, to the starred 
noble, or the reigning prince of a royal house, there is a certain 
beauty which naturally fascinates the mind. The sentiment 
partakes of chivalry. In such a distribution of the social 
state, there is a fine show of distinctions that sets o£f a romance, 
or a play, and even gives to society itself the courtly air of a 
drama. G-overnment is here seen in the concrete, set off by 
dress and title and scales of precedence, and the loyal heart re- 
joices in the homage it yields to the gods of the eye. Such a 
government is better adapted to a people generally rude and 
uneducated, or low in moral culture, because it is a government 
of show and sentiment, and not of reason. But, with all the 
captivating airs it has to the mere looker on, it is, in £Etct, a gov- 
ernment of authorized caprice, and obedience a state, too often, 
of disappointed fealty. If it is pleasant to look upon the fine 
livery of a noble, it is far less so to be imprisoned as a public 
malefactor for a slight breach of the game law. The splendor 
of nobility is too often corruption ; the protection, contempt and 
insult. Moreover, it will be found that a merely personal and 
sentimental homage is of a nature too inconstant or capricious 
ever to be confidently trusted. It may possibly hold a dog to 
his fidelity, but it never held a race of men. There, accordingly, 
has never been a government, standing on the basis of loyalty. 
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that was not obliged to fortify loyalty by a display of steel and 
of military squadrons, more conspicuous than its noble orders. 

Now the problem is, in founding a republic, to prepare a 
social state without artificial distinctions, and govern it by ab- 
stractions and formal constitutions in place of persons. The 
^ gay coat " of Eobinson, the royal pageants and the starred no- 
bility are withdrawn from the eye, and the laws and constitutions 
— ia one view nothing but invisible abstractions or terms of pub- 
lic reason — ^must be set in that inward homage which can never 
be shaken. The problem, though it be the most difficult ever 
attempted in the history of mankind, is yet, for once, accom- 
plished. Consider the terrible surging of party and passion, 
displayed in one of our Presidential elections. See a whole 
nation, vast enough for an empire, roused to the intensest pitch 
of strife and tearing, as it were in the coming out of a demon. 
The old G-uelph and G-hibelline factions were scarcely more vio- 
lent or implacable. But the day of election passes without so 
much as the report of an outbreak, and the day after the whole 
nation is as quiet as if there were but one mind in it — all by the 
power of Invisible Law ! Nay, we had a President at the head 
of oar great republic who had no party in the Congress, and few 
friends among the people. During four whole years he occupied 
the seat of power, dispensing a patronage greater than tharof 
the Queen of England, with not a soldier visible to assert the 
majesty of order, and yet without even the symptom of a dis- 
turbance. Never, in all the history of mankind, wa^ cRlij^ayed 
a spectacle of moral sublimity comparable to these four years of 
American history — sublimity the more sublime, because we were 
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wholly unconscious of it ourselves, and had not even a thought 
that it could be otherwise I 

And the fundamental cause, if you seek it, is that law with 
us is the public right and reason. It is mine, it is yours, and 
being for all as public reason, it is God's. To rebel against it, 
therefore, is to rebel both against ourselves and God. And if 
you ask whence came this conviction, how was it so firmly estab- 
lished ? By the life, I awswer, and the religion of our fathers. 
Whether true or false is not now the question, but their religion 
was a religion only of judgments and abstractions. For these 
they renounced comfort, country, property, and home. These 
they preached. On these they even fed their children. Honors 
and pageants of distinction were out of sight. They could not be 
saved in the easy drill of forms. No mitred order, no priesthood 
came between the worshipper and his God to act the patron for him, 
and be the conduit of heaven's grace to his soul. He must enter 
with boldness into the holiest himself There was besides in 
Calvinism, as a religion, just that which would give abstractions 
the intensest power and the most awful reality to the mind. It 
took its beginning at the sovereignty of God. It saw all men lying 
in a common plane of equality below. The only princes it knew 
were God's elect. And this kind of knighthood it was no easy 
f^fmalitj to gain. It was to believe and accurately hold and 
'mentally know the iron base-work of an abstractive theo- 
tMto • ^he mind was thrust into questions that compelled action 
vMVV^Ut Screes, absolute election, arbitrary grace, imputed sin, 

'^ousness. On these head anvils of abstraction the 
t must needs be ever ringing, and when the 
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points were said to be cordially received, it was meant also that 
they were dialectically bedded in the framework of the man. 

Hence the remarkable power of abstractions in the American 
mind. The Germans can live in them as their day-dreams, but 
we can live npon them and by them as our daily bread. Our 
enthusiasm is most enthusiastic, our practical energy most ener- 
getic and practical just here — ^in what we do, or hope to do, 
under the application of great principles, whether of science, 
goyemment, or religion. And thus it has come to pass that the 
gulf between loyalty and law is effectually crossed over. The 
t]:ansition is made, and we are set by it on a new and, as time 
will show, a much higher plane of history. In one yiew, there is 
something ungracious in our American spirit. We are nearly as 
ignorant of the loyal feeling as a tribe of wild animals — unre- 
spectful often to worth and true precedence. And yet we have 
a feeling as truly national as any people in the world. If the 
traveller in England begins to count the pictured Oaks and Lions, 
the royal or princely names stuck upon all shows and shops of trade 
and chop-houses, and even petty wares, down to soaps and razors — 
riding always on '^Eoyal" roads, sleeping at "Eoyal" inns, and 
washing in the water of some '^Eoyal" aqueduct — ^if he is nauseated, 
for the time, by what appears to be the inexhaustible servility of 
that great people, he is sure to smile at his own impatience when 
he returns, and recall the sentence he had passed. He takes up 
the newspapers at his hotel, and finds how many headed by cog- 
nomens ingeniously compounded with " People," " Democracy," 
" Republic," " Constitution," " Independence," and " Nation." 
He runs his eye down the advertising columns and along the 
signboards of the street, and it fiEdls on how many titles to patri- 
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otic favor, ranging in all grades, from the ^ People's Line " of 
steamboats and the ship " Constitution," down to the '^ Jefferson 
Lunch " and the " New Democratic Liniment." In one yiew, 
these demonstrations have a most ludicrous air ; in another, they 
are signs of the deepest significance — showing that we, as truly 
as the most loyal of nations, have our public feeling ; a feeling 
not the less universal and decided, because its objects are mostly 
impersonal 

And, by force of this public feeling, it is just now begin- 
ning to appear that the government of this vast and, as most 
persons would say, loosely compacted republic, is really t)ie 
strongest government in the world. What can be stronger 
than a government that has no enemies, and the subjects of 
which do not desire and would not suffer a change? They 
have looked out from their fastnesses and the loop-holes of forti- 
fied order in Europe, prophesying our speedy lapse into anarchy; 
they have said, how can a people be governed without a personal 
embodiment of authority in princes and noble orders? but now, 
when their thrones are rocking on the underswell of popu- 
lar movement, and their princes flying vd fishermen's disguises 
from the splendid millinery that was to captivate the loyal eyes of 
their loyal people, they begin to cast a look across the ocean, 
to the new republic, whose impalpable throne of law is every 
where acknowledged by all as a friendly power — and is not 
this, they ask, the real strength and stability of order ? 

Yes, and so I trust in God it shall prove itself to the com- 
ing ages. When twenty years hence, and twenty years after 
that, the successive waves of liberty roll high across the fields 
of Europe, and the old prescriptive orders and powers are 
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drifted onward and away till not even the wreck can be found, 
this better throne of law I trnst shall stand, as the guardian to 
ns and the promise to mankind of the freedom and the, righteous 
peace they long for. 



Do I then affirm that our fathers foresaw these magnificent 
results, now revealed in our political history? I have even 
made it a part of their greatness that they did not. They 
stood for God and religion alone. They asked for nothing, 
planned for nothing, hoped for nothing, save what should come 
of their religion. They believed in the Bible and in Gh)d's 
decrees, and they came over to profess the one and fulfil the 
other. They had not so much as thought of giving the universe 
or the world a 'Revised Constitution.' They did not believe 
in predestination by man — therefore had nothing in common 
with our modern prophets of ' science,' who promise to re-orga- 
nize society from a point without and by a scheme imposed, not 
by any remedial forces of faith and duty, acting from within 
and through its secret laws. They did not begin at the point 
lero in themselves, or in their own human wisdom, but at duty ; 
and they represent, at once, the infallible success and the ma- 
jestic firmness of duty. Compared with the class of ephemeral 
world-renovators just named, they stand as the firm, granitic, 
heaven-piercing Needles, by the mer de glace of human unbe- 
lief and the unwisdoms of pretended science ; and while that is 
cracking below in the frosts by which it is crystallized, and 
grinding down its bed of destiny, to be melted in the heat of 
practical life and be seen no more, they rise serenely, as ever.^ 
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lifting their heads above the storm-olouds of the world, and stand 
— still looking np I They will do below only what they seek aboya 
They will give as only the reward of their liyes, and what may 
be distilled from their prayers. And in these, they give ns alL 

Ah ! the sour, impracticable race, who, by reason of their 
sinister conscience, could not kneel at the sacraments, and must 
needs stand np before God Himself, when kings and bishops 
kneeled; barbarians of schism, who revolted to be rid of the 
Christian civility of priestly garments; who could not be in 
the spirit on the Lord's day under the excellent prayers of the 
Parliament, and preferred to insult the king by dying, rather 
than to yield him an inch of Church reformation ! — so they are 
described, and I am not about to deny that they made as many 
sharp points in their religion as Christian charity and true 
reason required. When God prepares a. hammer, it will not 
be made of silk. If our fathers were uncomfortable men, what 
great character ever lived that was not an uncomfortable man 
to his times ? If they cast off the decrees of Parliament, and 
took in the decrees of God in their place, was it not to be 
expected, both from what they had cast off and from what they 
had taken, that there would be a little more of stiffness and 
punctilious rigor in the issue than was requisite ? Or, if they 
had found a true Pope in the Bible, what should follow, but a 
most literal obeisance, even to the slipper of the book? As 
the world too of past ages had received their salvation, with 
tremulous awe, in a little sprinkling of holy water, or a wafer 
on the tongue, and they had now learned to look for salvation 
in what they believed, what should they do but stand for their 
mere letters of abstraction, as exact and scrupulous, as if the 
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words of faith had even as great dignity, as ablutions of the 
finger or a paste in the month ? It could not be otherwise. 
That was no age for easy compliances and flowing lines of opin- 
ion. Whatever was done, must have the cutting edge of scruple 
and over-punctual severity. Only let our fathers be judged 
with that true historic sympathy, which is the due of all men, 
and I ask no more. Then it will even be confessed that, by 
the strictness which exceeded reason, they only proved that 
close fidelity and sacred homage to reason, which is itself but 
a name for true spiritual honor and greatness. For 



■^ Rightly to be great 



Is not to stir witboot great argament. 
Bat greatly to find qaairel in a straw, 
Wben honor's at the stake." 

I have spoken thus at length of the successes of our poli- 
tical and social history, for it is chiefly in these that we have 
our prominence before the world, and seem also to ourselves to 
have achieved results of the greatest brilliancy and magnitude. 
But my subject requires me to believe, and I think the signs 
also indicate that results at e yet to come, far transcending these 
in their sublimity and their beneficent consequences to mankind. 
Indeed, what now we call results of history, seem to me to be 
only stages in the preparation of a Great and Divine Future, 
that includes the spiritual good and glory and the comprehensive 
unity of the race — exactly that which most truly fulfils the 
grand religious ideal of Robinson and the New England fathers. 

Their word was '^ Reformation " — '' the completion of the 
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Reformation;" not Lather's nor Calvin's, they expressly say, 
they cannot themselves image it. Hitherto it is nnconoeived by 
men. God must reveal it in the light that breaks forth from 
Him. And this He will do, in His own good time. It is 
already clear to us that, in order to any farther progress in thifl 
direction, it was necessary for a Qew .mpvement to begin, that 
should loosen the joints of despotism and emancipate the mind 
of the world. And in order to this a new republic must be 
planted, and have time to grow. It must be seen rising up in 
the strong majesty of freedom and youth, outstripping the old 
prescriptive world in enterprise and the race of power, covering 
the ocean with its commerce, spreading out in populous swarms 
of industry — planting, building, educating, framing oonstita- 
tions, rushing to and fro in the smoke and thunder of travel 
along its mighty rivers, across its inland seas, over its mountain- 
tops from one shore to the other, strong in order as in liberty, 
a savage continent become the field of a cplossal republican em- 
pire, whose name is a name of respect and a mark of desire to 
the longing eyes of mankind. And then, as the fire of new ideas 
and hopes darts electrically along the nerves of feeling in the 
millions of the race, it will be seen that a new Christian move- 
ment also begins with it. Call it reformation, or formation, or 
by whatever name, it is irresistible because it is intangible. In 
one view, it is only destruction. The State is loosened from the 
Church. The Church crumbles down into fragments. Super- 
stition is eaten away by the strong acid of liberty, and spiritual 
despotism flies aiffrighted from the broken loyalty of its me- 
tropolis. Protestantism also, divided and subdivided by its 
dialectic quarrels, falls into the finest, driest powder of disinte- 
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gration. Be not afraid. The new order crystallizes only as the 
old is dissolved ; and no sooner is the old unity of orders and 
authorities effectually dissolyed, than the reconstructive affinities 
of a new and hotter unity hegin to appear in the solution. 
Bepugnances melt away. Thought grows catholic. Men look 
for good in each other, as well as evil The crossings of opinion, 
by travel and books, and the intermixtures of races and religions, 
issue in freer, broader views of the Christian truth : and so the 
^ Church of the Future," as it has been called, gravitates inwardly 
towards those terms of brotherhood in which it may coalesce and 
rest I say not or believe, that Christendom will be Puritan- 
iied, or Protestantized ; but what is better than either, it will be 
Christianised. It will settle thus into a unity, probably not of 
form, but of practical assent and love— a Commonwealth of the 
Spirit, as much stronger in its unity than the old satrapy of 
priestly despotism, as our republic is stronger than any other 
government of the world. 

And this, I conceive, is the true issue of that '' great hope 
and inward zeal" which impelled our fathers' in the migration. 
Our political successes are but means to this magnificent end — 
instruments, all, and powers of religion, as we have seen them to 
be its natural effects and fruits. All kinds of progress, political 
and spiritiml, coalesce and work together in our history ; and 
will do so in all the race, till finally it is raised to its true 
summit of greatness, felicity, and glory, in God and religion. 
And when that summit is reached, it will be found that, as 
Church and State must be parted in the crumbHng and disin- 
tegrating processes of freedom ; so, in freedom attained, they will 
coalesce again, not as Church and State, but in such kind of 
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unity as well nigh removes the distinction — ^the peace and love 
and world-wide brotherhood, established under moral ideas, and 
the eternal truths of God's eternal kingdom. 



Glory enough, then, is it for our sublime Fathers, to have 
filled an office so conspicuous in the preparation of results so 
magnificent. I am not unaware of the defects in their character. 
Nay, I would_ rather see and confess, than to hide t hem^ for^ 
since we cannot be gods ourselves, it is better to be descended 
of a race of men than of gods. But, when I consider the unambi- 
tious sacrifice they made of their comforts and their country, 
how little they were moved by vagrant theories and projects 
of social revolution, how patient of hardships, how faithful to 
their convictions, how little they expected of men, how confi- 
dently they trusted their unknown future to God, and, then, 
what honor God has put upon them, and what greater honor he 
is preparing for their name, before the good and the free of the 
blessed ages of the future ; I confess that I seem even to have 
offended in attempting to speak their eulogy. Silence and a 
bare head are a more fit tribute than words. Or, if we will erect 
to them a more solid and yet worthier monument, there is none 
so appropriate as to learn from them, and for ourselves to re- 
ceive, the principle they have so nobly proved, that — the way op 
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